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Profile of Dr. Marguerite Cartwright 


From the Hunter College “Post Meridian” 


In recent weeks Dr. Marguerite Cartwright of the Sociology 
Department has been under investigation—not, however, the 
kind that is making headlines today. This investigaton was con- 
ducted by members of the Ford Foundaton who ‘cleared’ Dr. 
Cartwright for an award from the adult education fund, to study 
human relations in major U. §, cities. 

We talked to Dr. Cartwright the other day to find out what 
the investigators uncovered. The first thing we learned was 
that the award was only one of many achievements. For 
example: 

Dr. Cartwright was married at age 19 and by that time had 
already earned her Phi Beta Kappa pin and her first two college 
degrees, an Sc. B. and an Sc. M. from Boston University. She 
taught school a short time after leaving Boston University and 
then went into show business. After working in a night club 
and later in Hollywood (she appeared in ‘Green Pastures’), Dr. 
Cartwright returned to New York and joined the Welfare 
Department. After six years of service she was asked to resign, 
or end her campaign for Franklin D. Roosevelt. (Her campaign- 
ing consisted of wearing earrings bearing the initials “F.D.R.’’). 
She resigned and returned to school, attending New York Uni- 
versity to earn her Ph. D. 

Dr. Cartwright then added public speaking to her activities. 
At the start she spoke in a pinch-hitting capacity. When Ralph 
Bunche, Jackie Robinson, or others could not come, Dr. Cart- 
wright filled in. She has since shared the platform with Mrs. 
Roosevelt, Mrs. Impelliterri and others. She has also lectured 
to various groups in the U. S., Mexico, Central and South 
America, the West Indies, and Europe. 

Since the end of World War Il, Dr. Cartwright has taught 
at Hunter, Mills and Brooklyn. She has served in the realm of 
public affairs, in the Department of Public Information for the 
Seventh U.N. Assembly, and with the U.S. Commission for 
UNESCO. During past summers she has done field work among 
the Mayans of Mexico and the Djukas in Surinam and British 
Guinea. 

A professional writer, Dr. Cartwright is a frequent con- 
tributor to many scientific and educational periodicals, and is a 
regular weekly columnist for the “New York Amsterdam News.” 
At the present time, Dr. Cartwright is teaching ‘Practice Teach- 
ing Supervision’ at Hunter College, and a course in American 
Negro Culture at Hunter’s School of General Studies. 

The Ford Foundation investigation concluded that Dr. 
Cartwright’s high level of intelligence, untiring energy and 
varied experience in the fields of human relations, teaching, 
public affairs, journalism, lecturing, and even show business 
have developed her into a person well worthy of their award. 
We heartily concur with their findings. 
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JAMES BECKWOURTH-NEGRO FUR TRADER 


By W. SuHerman Savace, Jefferson City, Missouri 


James Beckwourth, or James Beck- 
with as he was called by some, was 
one of the best known of the fur 
traders on the American frontier. 
He was born on April 26, 1798 at 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, which is 
not far from the city of Washington. 
Beckwourth was not a full blooded 
Negro but a mulatto. His father 
was an Irish overseer on a Virginia 
plantation and his mother was a 
Negro slave who worked under the 
supervision of this overseer. The 
youth remained in that section for 
the early part of his life. 

His father later moved from Vir- 
ginia to Missouri, in a section not 
far from St. Charles, near the fork 
of the Missouri and Mississippi 
Rivers. This adventurous man speaks 
much of his father but little of his 
mother. Whether she came west 
with the overseer or remained on the 
plantation he does not tell. T. D. 
Bomer to whom he dictated his auto- 
biography. said he spent the early 
vears of his life working on a farm 
in the vicinity of St. Louis but was 
later apprenticed to a blacksmith to 
learn the trade. He worked several 
years as an apprentice in the trade. 

He gave up the blacksmith trade 
because he never learned to like it. 
He decided to travel and take part 
in work which was much more pleas- 
ing to him. It kept him in the great 
out of doors and was also filled with 
adventure. He joined a company of 
fur traders and trappers and went to 
New Mexico. At that time St. Louis 
was the great fur center. The fur 
companies had their headquarters 
there and most of the expeditions 
went west from the mound city. 
Beckwourth soon left the company 
after it reached the west and entered 
the employment of Louis Vanquez. 
There were three other Negroes with 
the expedition. This company might 
have been Ashley’s, for Beckwourth 
says in his autobiography that he 





went west with Ashley about this 
time. 

Beckwourth was employed again 
by Ashley in 1825, as a wrangler 
and body servant. The duty of the 
wrangler on the range was among 
other things to provide horses for 
the outfit. It seems that whenever 
horses were needed, and that was 
often in the Ashley ouifit, for Ashley 
was constantly losing his horses to 
the Indians, Beckwourth could be 
depended upon to secure them. He 
carried on this duty so well that the 
outfit kept well supplied with horses 
in spite of the fact Ashley was con- 
stantly losing them. This perhaps 
accounts for the reason Jim Beck- 
wourth was called a horse _ thief, 
which was the worst crime one could 
commit on the frontier. How long 
Beckwourth was with Ashley it is 
difficult to tell. 

The Crow Indians were supposed 
to be friends to the white men on 
the plain, but like many other tribes 
they would steal horses and other 
articles from the traders. It was this 
friendship which enabled  Beck- 
wourth to join the Crow Tribe and 
live among them. Many stories have 
been given of how he happened to 
join this tribe. One account said 
that the veteran scout and trader 
James Greenwood induced the Crows 
to adopt Beckwourth as a_ chief. 
Another account states that he was 
thought to have been the baby oi a 
crow woman and that he was stolen 
when he was young: however, when 
he returned to the tribe, even though 
grown his mother knew him. As a 
result of his return and the favorable 
impression he made on the tribe 
he was made chief. According to 
Beckwourth, this is the true account 
except he was made chief for bravery 
on the field of battle. He said it 
was the wish of the old chief of the 
Crow Tribe that his mantle should 
fall upon one so brave as this Mulatto 


fur trader. This latter version would 
seem most probable, since the In- 
dians were always ready to reward 
bravery. Whatever the reason, 
James Beckwourth was a chief of 
the Crow Tribe. 

There has been much said about 
his loyalty and _ trust-worthiness. 
Some have said he would not tell the 
truth and he was treacherous. These 
traits were not found by Ashley for 
he found Beckwourth so dependable 
that in 1825 he sent his mulatoo 
employee back to St. Louis with 
about $75,000 worth of pelts. It was 
necessary for Ashley to pick those 
of his employes whom he considered 
most trustworthy. Among those sent 
back on this important mission were 
some of those who attracted the most 
interest in the fur trade, Jim Bridger, 
Jedediah Smith, James Beckwourth 
and old Greenwood. ‘These acts 
would indicate, whatever the present 
generation may think of him, the 
persons who worked with him 
thought James P. Beckwourth both 
honest and trustworthy. 

There has arisen a dispute as to 
when James Beckwourth came to 
California. Edwin L. Sabin, in his 
Kit Carson Days, thinks the mulatto 
first made his appearance as a horse 
thief with Peg-Leg Williams in the 
thirties, when they swept the pastures 
between San Juan Capistrano and the 
Santa Ana River of all the best 
horses and escaped through the 
Cajon Pass to the Mojave Desert 
thence by the Spanish Trail to New 
Mexico. If true, this shows James 
Beckwourth guilty of the worse 
crime on the frontier, that of horse 
stealing. It was an unpardonable 
sin and if proven guilty the vigilance 
committee executed the victim. In 
the thirties. California was settled 
largely by Mexican citizens, who like 
the Indians were considered of no 
importance. If their horses were 
stolen from them little or no effort 
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was made to capture and punish 
those who had committee such a 
crime. However, one Colonel 
Williams, does not accuse Beck- 
wourth of stealing the horses but 
says Beckwourth stood at the Cajon 
Pass and made it possible for Peg- 
Leg Williams to steal the horses from 
the Mexican cowboys. 

Beckworth was probably in Cali- 
fornia in the view of H. H. Bancroft 
who has taken the whole west as his 
field of research. He says that Beck- 
wourth was not in California in 1830 
but came at a later time. This well 
known Negro trapper and trader was 
in California in 1848 and took part 
wiht Freemont in the war against 
Mexico. When this excitement was 
over, James Beckwourth remained 
in California and became a dispatch 
rider around Sacramento. 

One of the greatest contributions 
of this many-sided man was that of 
the discovery of a pass through the 
coast range to the Pacific Ocean. 
This important pass was subsequently 
named Beckwourth Pass, the name 
by which it is called today. It is 
one of the historical spots maintain- 
ed by the state. There is evidence to 
show that some of the gold seekers 
going to the mining sections in the 
Sacramento Valley used this route. 
The Western Pacific Railroad uses 
this pass going to the Pacific Coast 
today. 


Beckwourth does not seem to have 
been a miner himself, but he profitted 
by the trade. He built a hotel and 
trading post in Beckwourth Valley 
and served those who were bound 


for the gold fields. 


There was a fort built on the 
plains by James Beckwourth and 
George Simpson which was called the 
Pueblo. This fort was built before 
Beckwourth went to California, the 
second in the year of 1842. This 
same year a group of trappers found 
this mulatto fur trader near the 
Rockies with his Spanish wife. This 
same observer said of Beckwourth, 
that he was a splendid fellow and his 
children were a noble specimen in 
many ways. Beckwourth probably 
married this Spanish woman in 


Mexico or Santa Fe, even though he 
was then living in the Indian Coun- 
try. 

Beckwourth was in Denver in 
1860. The acounts given of him said 
he was a well formed elderly man, 
with long black hair. His com- 
plexion was much like that of an 
Indian. The Hostorian of Denver, 
Jerome C. Smiley, History of Denver, 
said James Beckwourth was the most 
famous Indian fighter of that genera- 
tion. His body was scared with 
wounds he had received in that serv- 
ice but he was the embodiment of 
courtesy to everyone. At this time 
this famous fur trader was married 
to the daughter of a Negro Woman, 
who was the first laundress of this 
pioneer town. Beckwourth engaged 
in the merchandising business on the 
west side of Cherry Creek, where he 
remained for several years. He 
seems to have been very much de- 
voted to his Negro wife, but like the 
others she did not hold his interest 
very long. After a time he left her 
and returned to the mountains. 


We come across James Beckwourth 
again on September 25, 1866 at Fort 
C. F. Smith where he displayed his 
valor in a fight with the Indians. 
Later James Beckwourth and James 
Bridges were sent on a scouting trip 
to visit the Crow Tribe in their 
villages. During this mission Beck- 
wourth died. According to some 
acounts he came to his death at the 
hands of the Crow tribe, in the North 
Platte country of Wyoming in 1867 
at the age of seventy. The Crow 
tribe made a great effort, it was said, 
to persuade him to say with them but 
he refused. They then prepared a 
feast of dog meat for the former 
chief. This was the custom in many 
of the Indian tribes, to serve dog 
meat at special feasts. Beckwourth 
partook of the food prepared for him 
and died. He was supposed to have 
been poiesoned, which brought to a 
close the life of one of the most 
important figures in the fur trade. 


This fur trader and trapper has 
been characterized by several persons. 
Francis Parkman felt that the stand- 
ard rules of judging character failed 
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in Beckwourth’s case. Parkman said 
Beckwourth would stab a man in his 
sleep but at the same time would 
perform the most desperate acts of 
bravery. He seems to have been 
liked by those with whom he asso- 


ciated. According to Chettenden, 
this is well indicated by the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, who paid him a 
salary of $800, which was a good 
salary and was only given those who 
were considered efficient and with a 
good standing with the company. 
Perhaps the best estimate of Beck- 
wourth was that he was an important 
figure in the fur trade and one whom 
many of the most enterprising men 
in the business knew well. James 
P. Beckwourth because of his long 
association with the fur industry 
must be placed with the most noted 
He will be 


great or insignificant, depending 


trappers and traders. 


upon who evaluates him. 
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PROGRESS IN THE CONGO 


Both the Union of South Africa 
and the Belgian Congo are thousands 
of miles away—and as such, seem 
remote from our immediate concern. 
But the truth is that, as students, 
citizens and taxpayers, the world is 
our concern, 

Also, what many fail to realize is 
that the Congo and the land of Malan 
are many miles away from each 
both geographically and ide- 
South Africa is firmly 
established in the minds of all as 
modern civilization’s great shame. 
Opinions on the Congo often run 
parallel to this view, with a greater 
dash of primitiveness thrown in. 

But what are the facts? The vil- 
lian of the piece is generally con- 
sidered to be Leopold of Belgium. 
Modern history of the Congo might 
b> stid to go back to 1885 when the 
International Association of the Con- 
vo became the Congo Free State with 
Leopold at its head. To his credit, 
it must be admitted that he steadfast- 
ly held to the idea of wiping out 


other 
vlogically. 


slavery (but also, incidentally, set- 
ting up a gigantic colonial enterprise, 
whose profits went into kingly 
living). 


Changes have come speedily and 
with certainty since the days of Leo- 
pold. Leopoldville and Stanleyville 
were once separated by a week of 
now the trip takes five 

Of course, the reason 


river travel 

hours by air. 
for the rapid change is the limitless 
natural resources which are being 
efliciently developed. Enormous in- 
vestments come from the U.S. and 
certainly it is important to note that 
we get our uranium from there (they 
U.S.S.R.). 


Our taxmoney is also going into the 


refuse to sell it to the 


huge air base under construction. 
and the region has an overall new 
importance in power politics. 
There are other sources of wealth 
copper, tin, zinc, many of the new 
metals needed for atomic produc 


tion, jet motors, turbines and super- 


By MARGUERITE CARTWRIGHT 


sonic aircraft. The copper is neat 


inexhaustible. they are the world’s 


richest producers of manganese, they 
produce 569% of the world’s indus- 


trial diamonds, 90% of the U.S. re- 


quirement of cobalt, and 90 of the 
resources are still unexplored. The 
hydroelectric sources of power are 
said to be more plentiful than those 
in any other country in the world. 


Scenes From The Belgian Congo 





Natives working for the telegraphic services in the Congo. 


Electric locomotive in the Congo. Not 


eperated by a white man. 





a single locomotive in the Congo is 


Photos Courtesy of Belgian Government Information Genter 
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Of course all types of agriculture 
thrive, and there are even potential- 
ities for tourism around Lake Kivo 
where the altitude is 5,000 feet and 
the climate mild, even though the 
equator is only 2 degrees away. 
There are plans underway for 9,000 
15.000 more 


more miles of roads, 


homes and additional electric power. 

And how does the native benefit 
from all this? Briefly, the industrial 
progress is impossible without him, 
and the important thing is—the gov- 
ernment is aware of this fact. It is 
the native who operates the cranes, 
bull dozers, steam shovels and huge 


Professional And Industrial Skills 


Ait 








Medical students in the laboratory at Astrida, Ruanda. 





All of these leathergoods are manufactured by native craftsmen in the shops 
of Elizabethville. 


Photos Courtesy of Belgian Government 





ntormation Center 
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trucks. All locomotive engineers are 
natives, all policemen, all soldiers. 
By tacit understanding—the rule is- 

no job is given to a white man that 
a native can do. There is little choice 
other than the utilization of native 
labor. Because of the rapid indus- 
trial growth, the need for technically 
trained labor is acute. There is no 
unemployment or under employment. 
The native has the best economic sta- 
tus in Africa. Over a million Congo 
children now attend school. Univer- 
sity centers (though largely re- 
ligious) turn out doctors, engineer- 
technicians, teachers, etc. A greater 
proportion of the natives can write 
than in any other part of Central 


Africa. 


In spite of this evidence of prog- 
ress, it must be admitted that it 
touches only a small part of the 
near 12 million native population. 
Still, with over a million children 
in school, from their 23 native col- 
leges, leadership is bound to emerge. 
When it does, it will be established 
on a firm foundation of literacy, 
industrial skills and economic 
advancement. 
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TOMLINSON TODD 


RADIO PIONEER IN RACIAL RELATIONS 


Dr. Tomlinson D. Todd, founder, 
producer, director and moderator of 
the popular Americans All Radio 
Program, will present his 418th con- 
secutive broadcast on Sunday, March 
28th. This presentation will mark 
the completion of eight years of con- 
tinuous broadcasting. The program 
is heard each Sunday from 1:30 p.m. 
to 2 p.m. over Station WOOK (1340 
on radio dial) at 8th and Eye Streets, 
Northwest in Washington, D. C. 
Previously, the broadcast was heard 
over two other Washington stations: 
WWDC and WQQW (now WGMS). 

Dedicated to charity and the pro- 
motion of justice, education, har- 
mony and understanding among all 
races and creeds in America, the 
Americans All Broadcast, a public 
service institution, is engineered by 
Dr. Todd without salary. A Lincoln 
University (Pennsylvania) graduate, 
Dr. Todd has been actively engaged) 
in brotherhood work for many years.{ 
One of his outstanding contributions, 
has been his discovery, unearthing| 
and the publicizing of the “lost laws” | 
used in the famous Thompson: 
Restaurant case that opened all 
Washington, D. C. restaurants to 
everyone regardless of race, color or 
creed. The discovery came about as 
a result of research work while at 
the Library of Congress in 1943. 
The United States Supreme Court 
handed down, in 1953, a unanimous 
decision which upheld the “lost 
laws.” 

Dr. Todd, who has been cited for 
his brotherhood 


internationally-known publications as 
Time Magazine, has received many 
honors. Among these is an award 
for his contribution to the social 
betterment of the community which 
was bestowed upon him by the Na- 
tional Association of Colored Women. 
Then too, the Afro-American and the 
Pittsburgh Courier newspapers have 


work by such 


twice placed him on their yearly 
honor rolls for outstanding contribu- 
tions toward tolerance and harmon- 
ious race relations. Additionally, the 
people of Washington have twice 
honored him with testimonial ban- 
qucts. In recognition of his work, 
two colleges have conferred honorary 
doctorates on him. 

In referring to Dr. Todd, a local 
publication stated: “There are times 
when it appears that he is carrying 
on a one-man battle against racial 
intolerance. There are times when 
things happen to Dr. Todd that 
would make the average one of us 
give up in disgust and say, ‘What’s 
the use?’ But not Dr. Todd—he 
prods and plugs on and on.” 

The Americans All founder-direct- 
or, who is unmarried, is employed at 
the D. C. Recorder Of Deeds Office. 
770 Columbia Rwad. 


He lives at 


N.W. 

His Americans All Radio Pro- 
gram has included the following 
types of weekly presentations: 


dramas, interviews, addresses, round- 
table discussions and renditions from 
well-known musical aggregations. 
Many vital issues, including race re- 
lations discussions, have been pre- 
sented. 

The than 1,000 program 
participants, from various walks of 


more 


life, include representation from 
charity, the White House, Hollywood, 
outstanding members of Congress, 
college presidents, judges, ambassa- 
dors and other representatives of 
foreign governments. Additionally, 
leaders in civic, religious, educa- 
tional, labor and other fields of en- 
deavor have appeared. Local, na- 
tional and international organizations 
have also participated on Americans 
All. 

Many organizations 
fitted from Dr. Todd’s assistance. 
One is the Washington Urban 
League. During the early days of 
its establishment, Dr. Todd _per- 
sonally secured 160 members for the 
League. He is an officer of the 
Pleasant Plains Civic Association 
and also organized a club composed 
mainly of interracial marriages. 

Dr. Todd, who is also President 
of the Institute On Race Relations, 
is the son of the Rev. William W. 
Todd, retired and Mrs. Todd, with 
whom he lives at the Columbia Road 
address. The Americans All pro- 
ducer has a brother, Dr. John G. 
Todd, who practices medicine in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Maude Josephine Walker, 
wife of a Washington physician, and 
Mrs. Victoria Street, a Washington 
school teacher. 


have _ bene- 
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FIRM FOUNDATIONS 


A RADIO SKIT FOR NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


Epiror’s Note—This 
part of the “Americans All” program 
over Radio Station WOOK of Wash- 
ington, D, C., on Sunday, February 
7, 1954. The “Americans All” pro- 
gram is a weekly 
tion under the direction of Mr. Tom- 


linson Todd. 


Mr. TOMLINSON Topp: 

“Negro History—A Foundation for 
Integration’ is the theme of the 
Negro History Week Celebration that 
begins today. On this occasion, 
“Americans All” presents “Firm 
Foundations,” a radio skit for Negro 
History Week that was written by 
Mrs. Charlotte K. Brooks, a teacher 
at the Banneker Junior High School. 

In this skit, Mrs. Brooks plays the 
part of the teacher, a part most nat- 
ural for her. Others in the skit are 
pupils in Mrs. Brooks’ 9th grade Eng- 
lish class at Banneker. Lorena Smith 
is the pupil narrator. Other pupils 
in the skit are Michael Evans, Oliver 
Cromwell, Charles Bush, Carol John- 
son, Lawon Thompson, Phyllis Harrod 
and Maurice Eldridge. 

But let’s listen to the class as it 
begins the study of today’s topic: 
“Firm Foundations.” 

Setting: A junior high school social 
studies classroom, on the first day 
of Negro History Week 

Characters: 

A teacher 

A narrator 

Six pupils 


script was a 


feature of the sta- 


Props: 
A bell (or buzzer) 
A ruler or mallet 
the table for order) 

NARRATOR: “True integration is 
achieved only when the various 
groups that make up a society are 
recognized as fully entitled to share 
equally in the benefits that such a 
society provides. Any factors that 
promote such a_ recognition are, 
therefore, of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

By contributing toward more 
complete understanding of the his- 
tory of the United States, Necro 
History contributes substantially 
toward creating conditions in which 
integration will succeed. It in- 
forms everyone of the part that 
Negroes have played in the develop 
ment of our country, and it reminds 


(for rapping on 


By CHARLOTTE K, Brooks 
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right: 
Oliver 


Standing, left to 
Maurice Eldridge, 
Charles Bush: Seated: 
Dr. Tomlinson Todd. 


the nation that it is what it is be- 
cause of the contributions of many 
elements, 1icluding the Negro to 
its growth.” 

This statement was made by Lr. 
John Hope Franklin, and should 
leave no doubt concerning the part 
that should be played by Negro 
History in achieving true inteyra- 
tion. 

We ask our radio listeners, this 
afternoon, to go with us to a social 
studies classroom in a Washington 
junior high school, where the teach- 
er and pupils are very much con- 
cerned with building a firm foun- 
dation for integration, based upon 
a rea] understanding of tne history 
of the Negro. 

Participants in the skit, entitled 
FIRM FOUNDATIONS, are as 
follows: 
Narrator, 
Mrs. + K. 
Thompson, 


Lorena Smith; Teacher. 
Brooks; Pupils, Lawon 
Phyllis Harrod, Carol 


Carol Johnson, 
Cromwell, 
Albert N. D. Brooks, 


Phyllis 


Lorena Smith, Lawon Thompson, 
Harrod, Michael Evans and 
Mrs. Charlotte K. Brooks and 


Oliver 
Sound 


Johnson, Michael Evans, 
Cromwell and Charles Bush. 
effects by ITaurice Eldridge. 
(A bell shrilis, signalling the 
ning of the social studies 
Pupils enter, somewhat noisily, and 
take their seats, making these re- 
marks) 
Hi there, Charles. 
ment? 
Of course! 
Hello, Carol. I have an excellent 
question to ask. How about you? 
I sat up nearly all night to get mine 
ready. 
Shhhhhhhh, here comes Mrs. Brooks! 
TEACHER: Good morning, class. I can 
see from your bright and shining 
faces that you are all ready to 
plunge into our discussion of Negro 
History—or am I wrong? 
PUPILS: No, Mrs. Brooks, 
ready! 
We have our questions! 
I know I'm ready! 
Let’s vet started! 


begin- 
period. 


Got your assign- 


were 
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TEACHER: You know, of course, that 
this is the beginning of Negro His- 
tory Week, and that yesterday you 
were asked to bring in questions 
and problems for this week’s dis- 
cussion. Are your questions ready? 
Michael? 

MICHAEL: I would like to know how 
a study of Negro History can con- 
tribute to creating conditions in 
whch integration will succeed? 

(Pupils speak in turn, without heing 

called upon by the teacher) 

LORENA: What part have Negroes 
played in the development of our 
country? 

MAURICE: Are Negroes and whites 
really ready for integration”? What 
does history teach us about this? 

LAWON: How about the Reconstruc- 
tion Period that followed the Civil 
War? 

CHARLES: Yes, I’m interested in that 
period, also. What fallacies con- 
cerning the much maligned Recon- 
struction Period can be corrected 
by a thorough study of Negro 
History ? 

PHYLWS: How about the well-pre- 
pared, educated Negroes of the 
past? Why have they been ignored 
so consistently, and why have we 
been led to believe that all Negroes 
of the slavery and Reconstruction 
periods were ignorant or depraved? 

For example, if I may take a 
little time to explain my question— 
school children read in history books 
that on the whole, life was happy 
for Nevro slaves before the Civil 
War. Then they read that “slaves 
had been freed, but most of them 
didn’t know how to use their new 
liberty.” 

MICHAEL: Yes, I know just what 
Phyllis means. The account then 
usually shows that “Negroes were 
given the right to vote but did not 
know what to do with it.” 

Other ideas were that ignorant 
Negroes and dishonest “carpetbag- 
gers” controlled legislatures and 
wasted or stole the money” of the 
southern states. These statements 
are disgustingly false, but many 
people believe everything they see 
written in history books. 

LAWON: Yes, and these concents are 
often the justification of the Ku 
Klux Klan, the disfranchisement of 
Negroes in the South, and the wide- 
spread pattern of segregation prac- 
ticed in America. 

PHYLLIS: The professional southern- 
ers and misguided southern govern- 
ors and educators who are so afraid 
of integration base their wrong 
thinking and acting, in many in- 
stances, upon this biased and “un- 
historical” history. 


PUPILS: 
That's right! 
They really do. 
Sad, but true! 
They make me so angry! 

TEACHER: Class, class, just a moment! 
I know you are interested in these 
quqestions, but let us complete our 
outline of problems before we begin 
our study and discussi. ss. Carol? 

CAROL: Mrs. Brooks, the question I 
want to ask has trobuled many of 
my classmates. We wonder if the 
separate study of Negro History 
should be continued, or if less em- 
phasis should be placed on it pend- 
ing a decision of the Supreme 
Court? 

Mrs. Brooks: An excellent question, 
Carol! Are there any more ques- 
tions? Don’t tell me you have run 
down, finally. Are you sure that 
you have no more problems or sug- 
gestions? No? Good! « Since this 
period is just about over, I had bet- 
ter give you your assignment. Go 
to these places to find answers to 
your questions: The Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory, 1538 Ninth St., N.W.; the 
Moorland Room of Howard Univer- 
sity Founders’ Library. Periodicals 
which will help you are, The Jour- 
nal of Negro History and The 
Negro History Bulletin, both pub- 
lished by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History. 
Michael, I will ask you to serve as 
chairman of our discussion period 
tomorrow, and I shall expect all of 
you to come prepared with docu- 
mented answers—by authorities- 
to our questions and problems. 

(The bell shrills, signalling the end of 

the class period.) 


NARRATOR: Thus the very spirited in- 
troductory lesson ends, and the class 
proceeds with its assignment, dig- 
ging up documentary evidence to 
support answers to the questions 
and problems raised in class. Ovur 
next scene occurs in the same sccial 
studies classroom on the following 
day. Listen! 

(Bell. Students 

matedly) 

What did vou find out about the Re- 
construction Period? 

Look at the wealth of information I 
secured about the so-called “carpet- 
baggers”’! 

The Black Code laws were interesting. 

Negroes hated slavery! See how many 


enter, talking ani- 


escapes were attempted! 
Some slaves managed to educate them- 


selves. P 

Yes. Even though in some places it 
was against the law to educate 
Negroes. 

Naturally some were uneducated. One 


doesn’t learn by osmosis! 

(Laughter) 

TEACHER: (rapping on desk for si- 
lence) Girls! Boys! Attention! I 
know how interested you are, but 
we must begin our discussion in 
order to give everyone a chance to 
be heard. Michael, I hereby abdi- 
cate in your favor. You are in 
charge, and I shall be the silent ob- 
server today. 

MICHAEL: Thank you, Mrs. Brooks. 
Class, yesterdhy you’ suggested 
problems which troubled you con- 
cerning the part Negro History 
must play in the struggle for inte- 
gration. You were to bring in au- 
thoritative information today to 
contribute to the general thinking. 
Of course, if we do not complete 
our discussion today, we will con- 
tinue vur reports tomorrow. Please 
take notes in outline form, since I 
am sure Mrs. Brooks plans to give 
us a test or make us write a paper 
based upon this discussion. Lorena, 
will you ‘serve as secretary, and 
take very full notes for the benefit 
of absentees? Thank you. Now 
who will break the ice? Charles. 

CHARLES: Michael, you know that I 
became interested in your question, 
and, since both of us worked on it, 
perhaps I can give part of the an- 
swer. Your question, Michael, was 
“How can a study of Negro History 
contribute to creating conditions in 
which integration will succeed?” 

Class, Michael and I found a 
statement by Dr. John Hope Frank- 
lin which helped us immensely. Dr. 
Franklin says that Negro History 
informs everyone of the part that 
Negroes have played in the develop- 
ment of our country, and reminds 
the nation that the Negro has made 
distinct contributions to its growth. 
Also (very slowly) Negro History 
must be relied upon to correct the 
fallacies in American history upon 
which the justification of slavery— 
and segregation—has been based. 

MICHAEL: Right, Charles. And may 
I add that laws based upon histori- 
cal truth must be established as the 
valid laws of the land. (Class mur- 
murs approval) 

LORENA: Michael, I think my question 
can be answered here, quite appro- 
priately. I asked, “What part have 
Negroes played in the development 
of our country?” There is such a 
wealth of material on this topic 
that Maurice and I selected only a 
few outstanding examples of these 
magnificent contributions. We will 
alternate in stating them briefly. 

MAURICE: Crispus Attucks—one of 
the first to fall for his country in 
the Revolutionary War. 
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LORENA: Phyllis Wheatley. Her 
poetry charmed George Washington 
in colonial days. 

Maurice: Benjamin Banneker, 18th 
century mathematician, scientist, 
surveyor, inventer, writer. He 
helped plan the city of Washington, 
and our school is named for him. 

LORENA: Sojourner Truth, a fighter 
for freedom for her people. 

OLIveR: Joseph Rainey, a man of 
African blood, member of the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives in the 19th century. 

LorENA: Harriet Tubman, who could 
not purchase her freedom and so 
ran away from slavery. Then she 
devoted herself to helping others 
escape. 

Oxtver: A few of the others who ran 
away were J. W. C. Pennington, 
Josiah Henson, Henry Highland 
Garnett, and Frederick Douglass. 

LAWON: Excuse me for interrupting, 
Lorena and Oliver, but you have 
mentioned several people whose 
names I encountered. I think that 
I can combine my question and 
Oliver’s, and can answer both at 
once. May I? (Assent) Thank you. 

Oliver asked, “Are we really 
ready for integration?”, and my 
question was, “What about the 
Reconstruction Period that follow- 
ed the Civil War?” 


In the Journal of Negro History, 
Vol. VII, No. 2, I read with a great 
deal of interest that many Negroes 
were sent to Congress during that 
period and that they may be divided 
into two groups: first, those who 
possessed limited education; second, 
those who were college bred. 

There were twelve members of 
th first group, including Long of 
Georgia, De Large, Rainey, Ran- 
sier, and Smalley of South Carolina; 
Lynch and Bruce of Mississippi; 
Haralson and Turner of Alabama; 
Hyman of North Carolina, Nash of 
Louisiana, and Walls of Florida. 
All of these men, by severe applica- 
tion in later years, secured a better 
than rudimentary education prior 
to election to Congress, even though 
brought up in communities that 
prohibited education for Negroes. 


CHARLES and PHYLLIS: (Together) I 
read that article also. 
Lawon, let me tell about the edu- 
cated Negroes. 
Michael, Michael, may I say that 
most of the— 


MICHAEL: (Rapping for order) Just a 
minute, Phyllis and Charles! Lawon 
has the floor. 

LAWON: Oh, I’ve said enough. Let 
Charles talk a while. He’s been 
strangely silent today. 

CHARLES: Thanks, Lawon. I’ve been 


quiet today because I’ve been mar- 
velling at the excellent preparation 
of many Negroes such a long time 
ago. I found that as many as 10 
of the 22 congressmen were men of 
college education. Two of them, 
Richard Cain of South Carolina and 
Hiram Revels of Mississippi were 
ministers. Three became educators. 
These were Henry Cheatham of 
North Carolina, George Murray of 
South Carolina, and John Mercer 
Langston of Virginia. Langston, 
an Oberlin graduate, has been sur- 
passed in Congress by few men of 
greater mental power and energy. 
Take over, Phyllis. 

PHYLLIS: Five of the 22 were members 
of the legal profession. Robert 
Brown Elliott, educated in England, 
practiced law in South Carolina. 
He was perhaps the most brilliant 
of the Negroes who served in Con- 
gress. 


James Rapier of Alabama, 
another brilliant man, practiced law 
in his native state. .James E. 
O’Hara studied first in North Caro- 
lina, and later, here at Howard Uni- 
versity. Thomas E. Miller of South 
Carolina graduated from Lincoln 
University in Pennsylvania, and 
George Henry White of North 
Carolina was admitted, in 1879, to 
practice before the Supreme Court 
of his state. 


CHARLES: Phyllis, if I remember cor- 
rectly, the question which I asked 
yesterday was, “What fallacies con- 
cerning the much maligned Re- 
construction Period can be correct- 
ed by a study of Negro History?” 
You asked, “Why have the well- 
prepared educated Negroes of the 
past been ignored, and why have 
we been led to believe that all 
Negroes of the slavery and Re- 
construction Periods were ignorant 
and depraved?” I think these 
questions have been answered, don’t 
you? 

PHYLLIS: Wellll, almost. I’d like to 
add—and I got this information, by 
the way from the Association for 
the study of Negro Life and His- 
tory—that the usual idea of the 
Reconstruction Period is a good 
example of propaganda, masquerad- 
ing as history, which influences at- 
titudes of prejudice and furnishes 
justification of patterns of segre- 
gation. 


Two basic fallacies here are: first, 
Negroes were ignorant and should 
not have been allowed to vote after 
the war. Charles and Lawon have 
disproved this, and the list of edu- 
cated Negroes could be extended 
indefinitely. Second, Negroes were 
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dishonest persons who helped the 
“carpetbaggers” from the North 
steal or waste the money of the 
South. We have mentioned Negro 
Congressmen who were not like 
this. Besides, we invite a study of 
the records of the legislatures of 
the South. These legislatures gave 
the South its first free public 
schools. 

(The class chimes in with enthu- 
siasm, making these statements) 
Slaves were not happy! 200 record- 
ed slave uprisings are evidence of 
the tyranny of slavery! 

Many so-called carpetbaggers were 
northern missionaries who went 
south to teach in Negr schools! 
The early integration of Recon- 
struction days worked. We were 
ready then! We are ready now. 
Carol (Interrupting plaintively) I 
had a problem too. Remember? I 
asked whether the separate study of 
Negro History should be continued, 
or if less emphasis should be placed 
on it, pending a Supreme Court 
decision. 

I think I found a good answer, 
too. The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, on the 
back. of its poster announcing 
Negro History Week, says that 
Negro History will be needed as 
long as Negroes desire full equality 
in all walks of life. 

Also, Negro History must be 
relied upon to correct the errors 
and combat the omissions of Ameri- 
can history. Unless it does so, 
other races will consider the Negro 
inferior beings. The Supreme 
Court decision can end the fact of 
segregation, but education, through 
Negro History, must end prejudice 
and hatred based upon ignorance 
and fear. 

MICHAEL: Thanks, Carol! That was 
well stated and helps us all. 
(Murmurs of apvroval from the 

others) 

I saw that poster, too! 
So did I! 
Carol really stated that well. 

“MICHAEL: It’s just about time for the 
bell to ring; so we'll have to con- 
clude our discussion for today. 
Mrs. Brooks, do you have a further 
assignment for us? 


Mrs. BrRooKs: I have enjoyed your 
discussion, class. Tomorrow, before 
we go into more detail concerning 
the topics discussed today, we will 
study the materials in the Negro 
History Kit, which Lorena has se- 
cured for us from the Association’s 
office. Pictures of many of the per- 
sons mentioned today will be found 
in the kit. 

Boys and girls, can anyone state 


——— 








come a = 
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in one sentence what we learned 
today? Oliver 

OLIVER: I learned that the study of 
Negro History makes a firm 
foundation for integration. 

TEACHER: Fine, Oliver! Suppose we 
repeat that sentence in unison, to 
make sure that we all understand. 
Class! 

Cuass: The study of Negro History 
makes a firm foundation for inte- 
gration! 

(Bell shrills, signalling end of the 
period) 

TEACHER: Class is dismissed! 

NARRATOR: So ends a very stimulating 
introductory discussion for Negro 
History Week. These pupils will 
surely find additional material to 
continue their inmvestigation of the 
accomplishments of the Negro. 
They will find that this study will 
help make them ready for integra- 
tion. 


Mr. TOMLINSON Topp: 

You have heard an original play 
by Charlotte K. Brooks, in which Mrs. 
Brooks plays the part of the teacher 
with her own students from the 
Banneker Junior High School. This 
play was a feature of the Negro His- 
tory Weck Celebration which is being 
observed this week. To tell you 
something about the organization that 
originated, and now sponsors, Negro 
History Week is Albert N. D. Brooks, 
Sec.-Treas. of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. 


Mr. ALBERT BROOKS: 

Since 1915, the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History has 
been engaged in the work of improv- 
ing racial relations by exposing the 
fallacies upon which prejudiced beliefs 
have been based. The Association 
promotes the sicentific belief in the 
inherent equality of all races of man- 
kind, and it explains racial differences 
in light of the environmental factors 
that have caused them. 

Of chief concern to the Association 
is the program of instruction in many 
of the schools of our country, a pro- 
gram that indoctrinates children with 
beliefs related to the racial inferior- 
ity of Negroes. The books used 
feature the cowardly, satisfied slave. 
They omit mention of 200 slave re- 
volts, the “Underground Railroad,” 
or for that matter, the 500 free 
Negroes in the South, that were re- 
corded, in the United States Census 
Reports in 1850. 

These books feature all of the 
unfavorable traits of individual 
Negroes and cast them in a mold 
from which emerge the stereotypes 
of racial inferiority, by which all 


Negroes are judged. All Negroes 
are supposed to be comical, lazy, dis- 
honest, vicious, filthy, diseased, 
cowardly, ignorant and disloyal, in 
varying degrees, according to beliefs 
that result from the study of many 
so-called history books in our schools. 
These beliefs are strengthened by the 
policies of public media of communi- 
cation. Negro crime is featured in 
the press. The Negro as a servant, 
or as a comic, is the preferred type 
in entertainment ‘channels. Only in 
sports has greatest progress. in 
democracy been achieved. In other 
areas, there are bright spots here 
and there, but the basic and complete 
acceptance of Negroes as equals is 
not achieved. 

How can it be otherwise? The 
rottenness is at the core. The history 
is polluted. The beliefs founded upon 
that polluted history are false, and 
prejudice and segregation rest upon 
those false beliefs. 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History has a pro- 
gram that influences the teachers, as 
well as a program that works to 
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correct historical defects in books. 
How does the Association operate? 
Who supports it? 

The Association is supported main- 
ly by teachers. It should be support- 
ed by every person who seeks to 
promote democracy in our country. 
This week from all over the country 
come letters and telegrams request- 
ing free material about Negro His- 
tory. The Association for the study 
of Negro Life and History is filling 
this need, but who is paying the bill? 
A very few! 

If this type of service is to con- 
tinue, the churches, schools and other 
organizations will have to raise funds 
to contribute to the Association that 
does this job. 

It is up to you as an individual to 
send a gift of any amount to this 
cause. It is up to you as a leader 
of an organization to help raise a 
generous contribution during Negro 
History Week or later. 

Send donations to the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and 
History, 1538 Ninth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE NEGRO COMPOSER: 
A MID-CENTURY REVIEW 


By Epcar Rocie Ciark, Jackson Mississippi 


Many changes have come about in 
the last half-century, musically speak- 
The most striking change has 
been noted in the modern composer’s 
attempt to free himself from ortho- 
dox forms of musical expression. In 
this age of change, dynamic inquiry, 


uo 
ing. 


and even confusion, the Negro com- 
poser is gradually rising from the 


old take his 


place along side the other modern- 


lace and lavender to 
ists who are making contributions to 
the cause of modern music. 

In our the death of a 
composer generally marks the end of 
his musical career. 


country, 


He is soon sup- 
planted by ambitious composers who 
are anxious to promote their own 
works before they, too, are forgotten. 
Music forgotten by 
musicians is more easily forgotten 
by the public. 


soon easily 

This does not sug- 
gest that accasionally American com- 
posers in general, and Negro com- 
posers in particular, have not writ- 
ten works which deserve attention be- 
cause they mirror and communicate 
in a language that reflects everyday 
aspects of our time. 

Since the end of World War II. 
we have re-established our musical 
the 
number of public concerts, and en- 


contacts as well as increased 


couraged our composers to pick up 


their pens again. To many of us. 
this is highly significant for one 


important reason, and it is one which 
might be carefully studied 
garded by the gentlemen who ar- 
range for performances and those 
who sell music. What part will the 
Negro composer play in the next 
half-century? Will he be. able to 
overthrow the restrictions and the 
taboos that have kept him in the 
narrow grooves of stereotype? Or 
will all composers. like the Russian 
composers, be subjugated to dicta- 


and re- 


torship and regimentation? 


The history of the American Negro 
short Many 
people still think of him only as an 
arranger of spirituals. These spirit- 
uals were often musical settings for 
Biblical incidents; pouring out sad 
stories in parallel to the Children of 
Israel. Many of the songs were of 
obscure origin and were 
down solely by tradition. But in 
both and secular, there is 
truly preserved a distinctive char- 
acteristic to the extent that they are 


composer is a one. 


handed 


sacred 


wedded in association and in practice 
music. There is al- 
ways a direct, clear, simple, logical 
and short melodic period which is 
sharply rhythmed. Many con- 
temporary Negro composers have re- 
tained these characteristics which are 
reflected in their subject matter, 
melodic structure and rhythm. 


to words and 


Great, gigantic has been the 
development, the forward stride in 
Negro music in the last fifty years. 
All the dormant power of the soul, 
all the pent-up energy of a long en- 
slaved, highly gifted race. have been 


released from bondage and _ have 
found their outlet in music. Music 


which the Negro sang when hope was 
almost gone was music which kept 
alive his hope and confidence in the 
future destiny of his race. How 
much he suffered will never be 
known, or to what extent oppression 
has moulded the Negro heart and 
penetrated to his deepest sources. his 
very core. 


It should be clearly understood 
that whenever mention is made here 
of “Negro music”, it is with refer- 
ence to music composed by Negroes. 
Many of the Negro composers have 
studied with the same teachers and 
at the same schools with the white 
composers, and it is impossible to 
take up modern music, and by look- 
ing at it, or listening to it, say 


whether it was composed by a Negro 
or white composer. All young com- 
posers, white and colored ,must face 
a tragic ordeal, but the Negro com- 
poser faces again the problem of his 
racial identity when his music is to 
be considered. He is compared with 
everyone from Bach to Hindemith. 
There is an attempt to reconstruct 
the whole idea to discover whether 
he—the listener, or some other com- 
poser—would have treated the com- 
position harmonically or rhythmical- 
ly. Beethoven, Debussy, Brahms, 


Wagner, all suffered punishments 
from the critics, and were called 


“radicals.” A composer should show 
some originality by using revolution- 
ary ideas of his own as well as 
possessing the ability to imitate or to 
assimilate. 

The broad-minded musician and 
layman will seek to know that which 
has been retained from the past. He 
will seek to learn those musical 
compositions which are the products 
of the various periods and he will 
also be willing to attempt a critical 
evaluation of contemporary music. 

We have an aesthetic idiom in 
America, but like all idioms, it has 
grown out of the experience of many 
people, adapted from the traditions 
which have twisted together to form 
a new and perhaps more resistant 
rope. There can be little doubt that 
Negro compositions sound like those 
of white Americans and European 
composers, and the white American’s 
music sounds like imitations of 
Debussy, Stravinsky, Schonberg and 
others; they differ only in their sub- 
ject matter. The sedulous age of 
the Negro or white composer is not 
a peculiarly American phenomenon. 
Hindemith sounds like Schonbere at 
times. It is these styles or similar- 
ities that go to make up periods in 
musical developments. So much at- 
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tention is focused on the commercial 
value of music in America that the 
sentiment is in the art of the perform- 
er rather than in the music itself, 
and consequently it is difficult some- 
find suitable modern ma- 
terial by Negro or white composers. 
Much of the contemporary music is 
tainted with the cheapest sentimen:- 
alism. The Negro 
serious music is just not heard. and 
when he is heard. he is taken lightly. 
The our life 
changes so fast, while we are ever 
seeking some new frill or thrill or 
aesthetic morsel, that a contemporary 
event becomes quaint over night. 
Harry T. Burleigh and James 
Johnson represent the earlier group 
of Negro composers. While William 
Grant Still is a leader in the more 
recent group, both groups are so 
closely related that it is difficult to 
tell where one ends and the other 
To composers like Still, a 
poem is merely a point of departure. 
it ewakens musical sensations, and 
much of their music depends lergel. 
upon the pictorial and suggestive 
qualities of the orchestra-like ac- 
Many like him treat 
the piano as though it were an 
orchestra; they put stress on color. 
rhythm, harmonic effects, and polv- 
phonic treatment of the‘r themes. 
They use vocal rhetoric, declamation 
and monotone in some of their songs. 


times to 


composer of 


scene of everyday 











begins. 


companiment. 


But of course when this treatment is 
carried too far it ceases to be a song. 
We would not say that such songs 
lack form. because there is no music 
without form. The verv elements of 
nature know laws and forms. New 
harmonic and all sorts of 
treatment are found in the modern 
songs all over the world. and char- 
acter of music is mostlv « matter of 
training and not racial background. 
The simple, short Preludes of Chopin 
are just as beautiful as the great 
lengthy compelling symphonies of 
Brahms. Just because the sym- 
phonies of Brahms are longer does 
that he is the 


devices 


not necessarily mean 
greater master. 
In the last half-century many new 


names have appeared on the musical 
horizon. Some of these new names 


are Nathaniel Dett, John Work, 
Frederick Hall, William Dawson, 
Car: witon, Mark Fax, Florence Price, 
Cecil Cohen, Edward Margetson, J. 
Rosamond Johnson, Howard Swan- 
son, Ulysses Kay and others. Each 
one has written works characteristic 
of his individual style. Frequent dis- 
sonances are noted. It seems, how- 
ever, that the new startling. shock- 
ing departures that we are hearing 
today are no more than a sign of the 
times. In spite of a few composers 
still clinging to a musical past that 
is terribly dead and shockingly far 
behind, a mid-century examination 
reveals that the Negro composers, 
too, have influenced by the 
result of devastating experimentation 
in harmony, polyrhythm, atonality, 
and the Twelve Tone Scale, and 
even barless music. 


been 


The American Negro composer has 
been inspired by the works of two 
great composers of Negro blood: 
Chevalier Saint-George, born in 1745 
in the town of Basse-Terre, Guada- 
loupe, and the Anglo-African com- 
Coleridge-Taylor, 
1875. The 
achievements of these two great com- 
posers would make any race proud. 
The Negro when given the opportun- 
ity of having his works heard, has 
been a credit to American composers 
in general. William Grant Still who 
composed the theme music for the 
New York World’s Fair has made a 
niarvelous contribution to our Ameri- 
music. His symphonic works 


poser, Samuel 


born in London in 


can 
have been performed by the great 
orchestras of the world. and his re- 
cent opera. “Troubled Island,” was 
produced by the City Center Opera 
Company of New York. This opera 
proves that he is a master of simple 
songs and piano works as well as the 
more involved medium. There have 
been few composers, white or colored, 
who were not adventurous enough to 
experiment with the new innovations 
during these fifty years of experi- 
mentation. But the problem of the 
Negro composer is how to find the 
money on which to eat. clothe him- 
self. and pay for having his works 
copied while waiting for the day 
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when his works will be published or 
performed. 

But until that day when not only 
Negro composers, but all our talent- 
ed American composers, completely 
wrest away from their persecutors, 
and in many lamentable cases, the 
selfish conceited singer, players, and 
conductors, who look upon the work 
of the American composer as juvenile 
debris, we will never have a form of 
completely American, and 
certainly not a dynamic one. Yet, we 
bravely await another half-century 
with a that these musical 
brothers will find a more fragrant 
breath from Jessie’s rod. 


music 


hope 


UNITED NATIONS 


UN SUB-COMMISSION ON 
PREVENTION OF 
DISCRIMINATION AND 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 


After an interval of more than a 
year, the United Nations Sub-Com- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimi- 
nation and Protection of Minorities 
resumed its work at the Head- 
quarters of the United Nations, New 
York, Monday 3 January. 

The Sub-Commission is composed 
of eleven elected in their 
capacity as individuals subject to the 
consent of their 
function is to study the means, na- 
tional international, by which 
discriminaion can be prevented and 
minorities can be protected, and to 
these 
Commission on 


persons, 
governments. Its 


and 


recommendations on 
matters to the 
Human Righis. 

A study of discrimination in edu- 
cation has high priority in the Sub- 
Commission’s work program, with 
studies of discrimination in such 
varied fields as employment and 
occupation, political rights, religious 
rights, etc., to follow. An interim 
report on discrimination in educa- 
tion, suggesting procedures which the 
Sub-Commission might adopt in car- 
rying out this work, has been pre- 
pared by a Special Rapporteur, Mr. 


make 
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M. R. Masani of India. 


At the same time, the Sub-Com- 
mission will examine the question of 
measures for the protection of ethnic, 
religious, and linguistic minorities. 
A compilation of such measures, al- 
in effect 
of the world, has been prepared and 


ready in various countries 
submitted to the Sub-Commission in 
draft form by the Secretary-General. 

Another high-priority item on the 
Sub-Commission’s agenda will be the 
question of measures to be taken for 
the cessation of any advocacy of na- 
tional, hostility 
that incitement to 
hatred or violence. 


racial, or religious 
constitutes an 
In a memoran- 
on this subject submitted to 


the Sub-Commission by the 


dum 
Secre- 
tary-General, it is suggested that the 
Sub-Commission may wish to under- 
take a thorough and up-to-date study 
of the relevant law 
practice in various 


and judicial 


countries, and 
that it may also wish to examine the 
possibility of a special convention 
to deal with this problem. 
The persons elected, subject to later 
consent by their governments, were: 
Charles D. 


Ammoun (Lebanon). 


Jorge Bocobo ( Philippines). P. 
Chatenet (France). Nikolai  P. 


Emelyanov (USSR), R. Hiscocks 
(United Kingdom). Mrs. Oswald B. 
Lord (United States). M. A. Moham- 
med (Egypt), H. C. L. Roy (Haiti). 
Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile). Max 
Sorensen (Denmark). and Joseph 
Winiewicz (Poland). 


Issues Before the UN Reflect 
Affairs 


World’s Interest in African 

Evidence of the world-wide inter- 
est in Africa is shown in the extent 
to which different recions and aspects 
of the continent figured in the work 
of the recently concluded eighth 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

On most of these auestions. the 
Assemblv called for continuing UN 
action throuch the coming vear. 

Six nations of Western Europe are 
Africa. administer- 
ine their own territories or territories 


householders in 


‘held in trust preceding independence. 


Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal. 
Spain and the United Kingdom are 
thus neighbors in two continents. 
But interest in Africa is no longer 
limited to countries with direct 
responsibilties in that Continent or 
to the sovereign states of Africa. 
With its nearly 12 million square 
miles and 200 million population, 
Africa has become the concern of 
the entire international community. 
The attention of the General 
Assembly played like a searchlight 
over the length and bresdth of what 
was once called the Dark Continent. 
It roved the Mediterranean 
coast beyond the Atlas Mountains 
deep into the South Atlantic, from 
the western bulge to the eastern horn. 
Items before the Assembly related 
to Morrocco, Tunisia and Libya: 
South West Africa and the Union of 
South Africa; and the trust terri- 
tories of Togoland. The Cameroons 


from 


and Somaliland. 

Although 60 delegations presented 
their views on principles of govern- 
ment, social, economic and education- 
al activity in trust territories and 
non-self-governing territories, it 
focussed on a number of specific 
African quesions. 

Independent states of Africa whose 
the debates 
were Egypt, Ethiopia. Liberia and 
the Union of South Africa. 

Belgium, France and the United 
Kingdom spoke as administering au- 
thorities for seven trust territories 
in East and West Africa. Italy, not 
itself a member of the United Na- 
tions but administering authority for 
Somaliland, reported on that trust 
Representatives from 
Somaliland, from Togoland and from 
the Cameroons came to the Assemblv 
to tell their story. A representative 
of Libya, then still in its first vear of 
independence, appeared before the 
Assembly. 

Three of the questions considered 
by the world organization related 
directly to the Union of South Africa. 

After long deliberation, the Assem- 
bly decided once more to urge the 


voices were heard in 


territory. 
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Union Government to place under 
the United Nations International 
Trusteeship System the territory of 
South West Africa, formerly admin- 
istered under League of Nations 
Mandate by the Union of South 
Africa, on which the mandated terri- 
tory bordered. It also set up a new 
committee to examine and report on 
the question in the light of the 
former mandates system. 

This question has been on the 
agenda of the General Assembly since 
its first session and negotiations for 
a solution of the problem have been 
continuing between the United Na- 
tions and the Union Government. 
Though both parties have reported 
some progress in the negotiations, 
has not been 


general agreement 


reached. 

On the question of race conflict in 
South Africa resulting from policies 
of apartheid (segregation), the Gen- 
eral Assembly asked the United Na- 
tions Commission on the Racial 
Situation in South Africa, established 
a year earlier, to continue its studies 
and to suggest measures which would 
help to alleviate the situation and 
promote a peaceful settlement. The 
Assembly invited the South African 
Government to extend its full co- 
operation to the Commission. The 
Assembly took this action after re- 
jecting a motion by South Africa 
that the Assembly was not competent 
to intervene in a number of matters 
which the Commission was to study, 
because of the provisions of the 
Charter concerning the domestic 
jurisdiction of sovereign states. 

The question of the treatment of 
people of Indian origin in the Union 
of South Africa first appeared on the 
agenda of the General Assembly in 
1946. In 1952 the Assembly estab- 
lished a commission of three to assist 
the parties—India, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa—in carrying 
out appropriate negotiations on this 
question. Last year the Assembly 
decided to coninue the Good Offices 
Commission, consisting of Cuba, 
Syria and Yugoslavia, and called 
upon the Union Government to re- 
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frain from implementing the Group 
Areas Act. 

Tunisia and Morocco 
subjects of full debates in the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its last session. but 
no action was taken with respect to 
these two African countries. 

The Assembly was asked to renew 
its appeal of a year ago for the 
reduction of tension in Morocco and 
to urge that the right of the people 
of Morocco to free democratic 
political institutions be assured. 
Thirty-two nations voted in favor of 
the resoluion and 22 against. The 
resolution was not adopted as it failed 
to gain the necessary two-thirds sup- 
port. 

On the question of Tunisia, the 
Assembly was asked to recommend 
that negotiations between France and 
Tunisia be undertaken to ensure the 
realization by the peoples of Tunisia 
of their right to self-determination. 
This recommendation also failed to 
gain a two-thirds majority and with 
31 votes in favor, 18 against, was 
not adopted. 

Somaliland under Italian Adminis- 
tration was the only trust territory 
in Africa to become the subject of 
detailed discussion and report at the 
Assembly’s eighth The 
Assembly, however, heard petitioners 
from Togoland and the Cameroons. 

The Assembly urged Italy to take 
a number of measures to prepare the 


session. 


trust territory of Somaliland for its 
coming independence in 1960. 

It urged France, as administering 
authority, to take measures to assist 
the reestablishment of a community 
in the French Cameroons which had 
been removed to other lands. 

It called on France and the United 
Kingdom, as administering authori- 
ties for the two trust territories of 
Togoland, to take measures for their 
to revise electoral 


unification, sys- 


tems. It also asked for a reexamina- 
tion of the trusteeship agreements 
for these two territories in view of 
constitutional changes in the neigh- 


boring Gold Coast. 


were the 
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TWO THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS HEAR 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


By E. C. Forp 


During the years 1901 and 1904 I 
was a student in the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary then at 81 Ashland 
Boulevard on the west side of Chi- 
I had been reared in a small 
There 


were no Negro people living in the 


cago. 
village in Western Kansas. 
town. I had met some when I visited 
relatives in Eastern Kansas and also 
when I visited George Washington 
Carver on his claim near Dighton, 
thirty 
where I grew up. 


Kansas, about miles from 
Also when I was 
in college, I attended the Congrega- 
tional State Conference held at Tope- 
ka, Kansas, and there for the first 
time heard a group of Negro students 
from an American Missionary Asso- 
ciation School down South sing a 
number of spirituals. I remember 
one especially, “Were you there when 
they crucified my Lord?” It made 
a deep and lasting impression upon 
me. When I went to the theological 
seminary I found that a Negro young 
man by the name of Johnson, a grad- 
uate of Howard University, was en- 
rolled in my class. In the seminary 
no color line was drawn either among 
the faculty or the students. Mr. 
Johnson was accepted exactly on the 
same footing as the rest of us and 
just as well liked. 

It was during the winter of 1902 
or 1903 that Booker T. Washington 
gave an address at the old Union 
Park Congregational Church, about 
a block from the seminary. Of 
course, all we theological students 
went to hear him and I and my friend 
Johnson went over together and sat 
tozether. I have heard in my time 
many good speakers, but I say with- 
out hesitation Mr, Washington was 
the greatest orator I have ever heard 
and I use the word in the best sense 
of the tetm. He held the people in 


, Delaware, Ohio 


that great church, probably fifteen 
hundred to two thousand people, 
spellbound for an hour or more. 
The only man I ever heard who ap- 
proached him in oratorical ability 
William Jennings Bryan of 
Nebraska. I remember distinctly one 
of the illustrations that Mr. Wash- 
ington gave during his address. He 
was speaking of the relation between 
the races and held up his hand. He 
said in things economic we can be 
as the palm of my hand and in social 
relations as distinct as my fingers. 
I understand that he often used this 
illustration in his addresses and 
writings. After the address my 
friend Mr. Johnson and I went for- 
ward and shook his hand and re- 
marked that we were both students 
in a theological seminary about a 
block away and asked him whether 
our relation was economic or social. 
He smiled and said that he guessed 


was 


theological students formed a special 
The purpose of Mr. Wash- 


ington’s visit to Chicago was that of 


class. 


raising money for his college in 
Alabama and it was reported around 
the seminary that he was very suc- 
cessful in getting a number of rich 
men in the city interested in his 
institute. 

When we left the 


heard that Mr. Johnson became pas- 


seminary I 


tor of a Negro Congregational 
Church down South and I became a 
Dakota. We both 


busy pastors and lost track of one 
If Mr. -Johnson (I regret 


pastor in were 
another. 
to say I have forgotten his given 
name) is alive and sees this article, 
I would deeply appreciate it if he 
would write to me. My address is 


267 North Washington Street, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 
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Haitian Celebration Port-au-Prince, January 18, 1954 
Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks 


Editor Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Brooks, 


During the first 4 days of January. 
the sesquicentennial Independence of 
Haiti was celebrated. 

On this occasion, many great per- 
sonalities have been invited by the 
Haitian Government to participate in 
these festivities. Among them. I was 
very glad to mention Merian Ander- 
son and Ralph Bunch. They re- 
ceived all kinds of attention from 
Haitian people. 

We had the privielye to hear 
Marian Anderson singing in Cap- 
Haitien inside the castle “Sans 
Souci” built by king Christophe. In 
Port-au-Prince, she inaugurated a 
very recent kiosk at Place of Heroes 
of Independence. 





Dr. Bunche is greeted by Haitian President. . . 
Sled , Please receive two pictures of 


Bunch and Marian Anderson with our 
President Paul E. MAGLOIRE, and 
a release, 

It will be agreeable to publish 
these pictures in your magasine as 
an homage to the Republic of Haiti 

Sincerely yours, 
Maurice A. Lubin 





CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
1887 1953 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTI! 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, President 

In choosing a college, a student, his 
parents an advisers should give 
thoughtful consideration to its program 
of education, its character-building po- 
tentialities, its intellectual atmosphere, 
the scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE COL- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
to its students in the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE is co-educa- 
tional, interdenominational and _ inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes 
‘ . ey . FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
Marian Anderson receives official greeting. NATIONAL ACCREDITATION 

For Information Write: 

Registrar, Central State College 

WILBERFORCE, OHIO 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 
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MARGARET LisBy 


Sixteen-year-old violinist at the New York School of Music. 


Miss Lisby, 


who 


is a winner of the music school’s “Point Plaque,’ played Haydn’s Gypsy Rondo. 


Last April we had the pleasure of 
hearing a number of very talented 
children play at the annual recital 
of the New York School of Music at 
Carnegie Hall. We were particular- 
ly interested in Margaret Lisby who 
started lessons one and a half years 


Although 


we were proud to see Margaret taking 


before this performance. 


her place on the great stage with 
other musicians, we feel that she was 
a little disappointed in not being 
able to play a solo. 








The wise counseling of her father 
and the sympathetic understanding of 
her mother gave her courage to think 
of this performance only as a start- 
ing point with the whole wide world 
before her. Margaret loves her vio- 
lin, therefore, it was a joy to con- 
tinue her long hours of daily prac- 
tice (four hours each day) until her 
cherished “Gypsy Rondo” by Hayden 
became more and more a part of her. 
She played it at the 1953 Prize Con- 
cert and won the New York School 
of Music Point Plaque. 


Arthur 


Margaret at the 71st Regiment Arm- 


Cremin. who discovered 
ory performance, teaches and man- 
ages her. Margaret, whose ambition 
is to become a famous teacher and 
concert pianist. owes much of her 
success to her father, Maurice Lisby. 
Mr. Lisby was popular in the theater 
at Morgan College, won the Wash- 
ington Evening Star Silver Cup for 
top acting for the D. C. Recreation 
Drama Workshop in the Recreation 
Drama Tournament, and now living 
in New York. he is a professional on 
stage and radio. 

Margaret’s Book Review, which 
appeared in the New York Schoo! of 
Music Magazine, “Outstanding Chil- 
dren and Music Lovers” proves that 
she has also a gift for writing. Read 
the review and perhaps you would 
like to write her at }1 E 71st Street. 
New York City, 


| AM THANKFUL 


By Lottie Davis Harrison 
iH ilberforce, Ohio 


For the cooling breeze which fans 
my matted hair 

The songs of birds which daily fill 
the air: 

The sunshine warm upon my barren 
arm 

For Gor above, who keeps me from 
all harm, 

For firm handclasps of 
whom I meet 

For answering ‘Hello’s” from those 
I greet. 

For all the friends whose kindness | 
have known 


strangers 


And Mother’s love which made our 
house—a home, 


For love itself which brightens all 
my days 

And makes a useless life worthwhile 
always. 

And 


think and pray 
Life is not useless if one can really 


above this all, the power to 


say: 
Though blind. | yet am thankful. 
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SCHOOL NAMES 


By Geneva C. TuRNER 


SUMNER SCHOOL 


Among one of the oldest schools 
in the city of Washington, is the 
SUMNER SCHOOL located at Sev- 
enteenth and M_ Streets, North- 
west. This school was named for 
CHARLES SUMNER, who, along 
with Lovejoy and Garrison, was one 
of the most devoted abolitionists. 
An abolitionist is one who stands 
firmly for abolishing or doing away 
with slavery. Sumner fought for 
freedom with his pen and through his 
scholarly speeches. Let us look for 
a moment into his life and at his 
work, 

Charles Sumner was born January 
6, 1811, and was educated at Harvard 
College where he studied law. He 
was admitted to the bar in 1834 and 
two years later published a work in 
three volumes, Report, 
which contained the decisions of 
Judge Story, who was associate judge 
of the U. S. Supreme Court for over 
thirty years. He edited a periodical, 
The American Jurist. He also went 
to Europe, travelled on the continent, 
and in England was presented to 
Parliament. After one year’s stay, 
Sumner returned to Boston in 1840, 


Sumner’s 


began his legal practice, and entered 
politics. In 1845, he delivered his 
famous address, The True Grandeur 
of Nations, which attracted the atten- 
tion of public men of this country 
and abroad. He was elected to the 
Senate in 1851. It was then that he 
took up his fight for slavery. There 
were many ways in which he attacked 
this evil—too many to mention here. 
But we shall review a few of them. 

In the first place, Sumner opposed 
the admission of Texas into the 
Union because it was a slave state 
admission would expand 
slave territory. Next, he spoke with 
great force against the Fugitive Slave 
Law. This law provided that a run- 
away slave could be arrested and 
brought back into slavery. He was 
also denied the right of trial by jury, 
could give no evidence in his behalf, 
without any chance of 


and its 


and was 


escape. This law was very severe 
and was one of the gravest problems 
of the whole slave question. 

Then again, just at this time, there 
was a bitter struggle in regard to the 
state of Kansas. The North wanted 
it entered as a free state, while the 
South wanted it entered as a slave 
state. In 1856, Charles Sumner 
made his great speech on this struggle 
entitled, The Crime Against Kansas, 
and took two days in which to deliver 
it. He was a powerful speaker and 
a polished orator. His speech, in 
which he spoke sharply and severely, 
was a furious attack upon slavery 
and slaveholders. He spoke against 
one of the senators of South Caro- 
lina in defense of whom, Preston S. 
Brooks, a representative from that 
state attacked him two days later, 
giving him a severe blow on the head 
while he was bent low over his work, 
As a result of this attack, Sumner 
required four years treatment and he 
did not fully recover for a number 
of years. His friends were mightily 
stirred by this event but his enemies 
thought that he received just what he 
deserved. 

Nor did this personal injury stop 
Sumner in his fight for freedom. 
For after the Civil War, when all 
the slaves were freed, Sumner con- 
tinued his fight for the Negro by in- 
troducing the Civil Rights Bill which 
gave full civil rights to the Negro, 
making him a voter and an office- 
holder, and also advocated mixed 
schools for Negroes and whites all 
through the country. This last pro- 
vision was dropped because of such 
violent opposition. Before his Civil 
Rights Bill could pass both houses, 
however, Sumner died in Washington 
City, March 11, 1874. 

When we hear the subjects of Civil 
Rights and Integration in the Public 
Schools hotly contested to this very 
day, may we remember that the 
CHARLES SUMNER SCHOOL 
stands as a silent reminder that 
Charles Sumner introduced these 
bills in Congress more than eighty 
years ago. 
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BROTHERHOOD 


By Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 
I would not, Lord, be rich or great 
Or be enthroned on high, 
I’d rather walk with lowly mien 
And talk with passers-by. 


I would not, Lord, be vain or proud, 
Or climb the hill of fame, 
I'd rather feel the love of friends 


Than win a hero’s name. 
* * * 


PAMPHLETS, ARTICLES, BOOKS 
ON BROTHERHOOD 


1. Readings in Intergroup Rela- 
tions by Helen Storer (National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews) 

2. We Belong to the Brotherhood 
by Olive P. Stokes and William 
Thomas 

a. What an individual can do 
b. What churches, schools and 
other organizations can do 

3. What the Church Can Do (Dept. 
of Race Relations,Federal Council of 
Churches in America) 

1. Overcoming Prejudice by Bruno 
Bettelheim 

5. Anti-Semitism, A Social Dis- 
ease by John Harding 

6. Crumbling Barriers by Con- 
stance Rumbough 

In the foreword, Dr. Charles S. 
Johnson says: “In the area of race 
relations injustices and contradic- 
tions which have long been unques- 
tioned have been thrust into the lime 
light and individuals apd organiza- 
tions widely representative of Ameri- 
can Spirit have called for an end of 
racial segregation and for a forth- 
right program to bring greater equal- 
ity of opportunity and greater respect 
for civil human rights of the indi- 
vidual. If America is to remain a 
democracy at all, it is inevitable that 
these changes, making democracy a 
living experience for all people, must 
come. 


CARTER 
WOODSON 
CLUBS 


(See Back Page) 
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BOOK IN REVIEW 


By Nerissa Lonc MiLtTon 


FREEDOM TRAIN 

By Dorothy Sterling 
Doubleday & Company, $2.50 
Illustrated by Ernest Crichlow 

In memory of Harriett Tubman 
Born a slave in Maryland about 1821 

“Not because the subject of this 
memorial was a woman, nor because 
she was black, is this tribute ren- 
dered, but rather to commemorate 
the inherent greatness of her char- 
acter.” 

“Moses is tall, tallest woman you 
ever did see” a man said. ‘Her eyes 
can pierce the distance like an eagle.” 
‘She can hear a patroller sneeze twen- 
ty miles away’.” 

These are the things the slaves 
said about Harriet Tubman. When 
she headed South, three words went 
ahead of her, buzzing over the grape- 
vine telegraph until they became a 
chant. “Moses is coming!” 

In direct and simple language, 
Dorothy Sterling presents her first 
biography of the immortal Harriet 
Tubman. It is a most refreshing and 
absorbing account of the American 
“Moses” who went down to carry her 
people over the Underground Rail- 
road to freedom. The action is 
swift and the result is a heart-warm- 
ing study which from the very be- 
ginning captures and holds the read- 
er’s interest. 

We first meet Harriet as a little 
girl of eight with daily tasks so ar- 
duous and numerous that an adult 
would have difficulty fulfilling them. 
Among them was to keep the baby 
quiet. Even when he was put to bed 
for the night, she must sit beside him 
in the dark. rocking the cradle when 
he cried lest he disturb his mother’s 
rest. 

It is here that Mrs, Sterling shows 
authentic knowledge of slave songs. 
for often Harriet’s sweet voice could 
be heard singing the slave children’s 


songs: “Little Girl, Little Girl.” 
“Juber. Juber.” Or, in another 


mood, perhaps after a merciless beat- 
ing, she turned to the spirituals 
which Negroes all over the South 
were composing: “Oh yes, I Want to 


Go Home,” “Swing Low Sweet Char- 
iot.” As a field hand, 
young and confident gave the workers 
hope. She learned that “the white 
folks wanted the slaves to sing. A 
silent slave might mean a discon- 
tented slave plotting rebellion or 
escape.” When there was silence or 
whispering the overseer would leap 
from his post and shout, “Make a 
noise there! Sing up!” 


her voice 


If he wanted singing Harriet gave 
it to him, but never meekly. The 
songs she chose and her defiant man- 
ner worried Old Rit, her mother. 
“Didn't My Lord Deliver 


She sang: 


Daniel ?”. “Go Down Moses.” Noth- 
ing ever broke her spirit. 
The Bible was the slaves’ story- 


book and the source of inspiration 
for their songs. Young and old gath- 
ered together under the spreading 
oaks to hear Old Cudjoe read the 
tales of the children of Israel. 
Other literature found its way into 
his hands, the “Declaration of Inde- 
pendence,” David Walker's “Appeal.” 
the stormy protests of young Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, the attitude of 
the Quakers, the daring 
Nat Turner. 


actions of 


Harriet never learned to read or 
write, but she pondered these things 
deep within her heart and the resent- 
ment which had been smouldering 
took on new proportions. Sunday 
School and Church were forbidden 
now unless there was a white preach- 
er. But there were secret meetings 
and songs such as “Steal Away” and 
“That Gospel Train Is Coming” had 
new meaning. 

At fifteen Harriet 
plain, small but magnetic, with the 
strength of a man. Her own daring 
escape to freedom through the Under- 
ground Railroad opened a new life 
for her, friends, new workers 
for the cause. One of the high spots 
in this biography deals with the 
warm friendships 
existed between Harriet and many of 
the abolitionists of both races, 


was a woman. 


new 


personal which 


Not satisfied with being free her- 
self, she declared to William Still, 
“There are 3,000,000 of my people 
on the plantations in the South. I 
must go down like Moses into Egypt 
to lead them out.” This she did. 
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more than 300 were led to freedom, 
including her own family. 

If the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Act on September 18, 1850 made 
escape more hazardous, it caused 
hundreds of thousands of people, 
hitherto indifferent to 
he converted to the 
extended to 
sadly explained, “I 
Uncle Sam with my 
They’re not safe 
no more till they're under the paw of 
the British lion.” 

When the war came, she fought 
side by side with the Union Army, 
and 


abolition to 
The 
Canada. 


cause, 
Railroad now 
As Harriet 

couldn’t trust 
people no longer. 


was called by many General 
Tubman for her resourcefulness and 
courageous campaigning. 

In the South rewards for her dead 
or alive mounted to $40,000. In the 
North, she was an honored guest in 
the homes of Emerson, the Alcotts. 
Wendell Phillips and others. Queen 
Victoria sent her a shawl, a medal 
and an invitation to visit at the royal 
palace. . 

The author of FREEDOM TRAIN 
has given a vivid and dramatic ac- 
count of a significant period in 
American history and has justified 
the claim that ‘the 
memory is today honored and _per- 
petuated must be ranked with the 


great characters of history.” 


woman whose 


SINGING VOICES 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 

Wild, month! 
thee; 

Yet though thy winds are loud and 
bleak, 


Thou art a welcome month to me. 


stormy in praise of 


For thou, to northern lands, again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring. 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear’st the gentle name of 
Spring. 
Bryant 


CARTER 
WOODSON 
CLUBS 


(See Back Page) 
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A SUCCESSFUL RUBBER | 
GROWER 


By Jessie H. Roy 


Jerry came bouncing into the 
kitchen one rainy Friday afternoon, 
but he didn’t get all the way in be- 
cause his mother stopped him, 

“Jerry!” she shouted. “Go right 
back out of that door this minute. 
Take off thos» dripping rubber boots 
and that wet rubber raincoat and 
leave them out there on the porch. 
Then wipe your feet on that rubber 
mat at the door before you corre into 
my clean kitchen Young Man.” 

“Oh, gee, Mom. 
Jerry. was in such a hurry to get 
here that I forgot about the rain.” 

Just at that moment, Jcrry’s little 
Agnes came into the kitchen 


I'm sorry,” said 


ae 


sister, 
bouncing her ball. 

“One, two, three O'Leary,” she 
sang as she bounced, 

“Put that rubber ball away, please, 
Aencs,’ said Mother. “I must et 
dinner ready and | can't have 
plaving around the kitchen with that 
rubber ball. 
thing else quiet to play with.” 

“Yes, Mother.” answered Agn-s as 
she took her new doll out of its car- 
riage and sat down in her own little 
chair by the wall out of her mother’s 


you 


G:t vour doll or some- 


way. 

“Mom. do you know 
said Jerry, his bright eves 
and his brown cheeks still 


omething ?” 
dancing 
glowing 
from the cold rain: 
“You've said the 
several times in less than two short 
Now you are putting on 


word rubber 
minutes. 
your rubber gloves to clean fish on 
the rubber mat you always use to 
cover the sink. I never noticed be- 
fore how many things we use that 
are made of rubber.” 

“You are right, Jerry.” laughed 
Mother. “I don’t see how people 


ever got before rubber was 


along 
discovered.” 

“We are studying about rubber at 
school,” continued Jerry. 

“Our teacher said that some of the 
best rubber comes from Liberia, West 
Africa, where your friend and class- 
Teacher said that the 


mate lives. 


great rubber manufacturer, Mr. Har- 
vey Firestone had built up a great 
rubber business there.” 

“That is true,” replied Mother. 
“And this industry has helped to 
modernize the country in many ways. 
lt is responsible for excellent roads 
over which to carry rubber products 
and workers; good schvois for the 
workers’ children, and many other 
improvements.” 

“Why don’t some of the Liberians 


themselves grow rubber?” asked 
Jerry. 

“They do,” answered Mother. 
“About four hundred of them are 


prosperous rubbet growers. but one 
of them is far ahead of all the rest. 

“He is Mr. Harry Morris, a young 
man who was born in Liberia and 
educated in America. 

“About twenty Mr. 
Morris's mother bought a few young 
trees from the Firestone plantation 
and set them out on her small farm 
near Monrovia, the capital of Liberia. 

“And from this small start, Mr. 
Morris built a thriving business 
which makes him, today, the biggest 
Negro processor and grower of raw 
rubber in all the world. 


years ago, 


“The Morris rubber plantation 
covers about two thousand nine- 
hundred acres of the finest rubber 


growing land in Liberia. 

“Here Mr. Morris and his three- 
Each worker 
is provided with a house and a plot 
of ground; medical care: hospitaliza- 
tion; and for his children 
free of charge. 


hundred workers live. 


schools 


“Mr. Morris and his family live in 
a beautiful modern home. the electric 
power for which he provides himself 
with the help of a huge water wheel 
which is his own invention; and is 
the only water wheel in Liberia. 

“In his processing, Mr. Morris uses 
the most modern machinery and 
turns out about five hundred thou- 
sand pounds each year of the same 
high grade of rubber which is pro- 
duced by the Firestone Company. 
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“Since Mr. Morris sells most of 
his rubber to the Firestone Company, 
maybe some of the very same rubber 
articles we use every day are made 
from rubber that grew on the Morris 
plantation.” 

“Gosh, maybe so,” echoed Jerry. 
“Wounldn’t it be great, Mom, if we 
could visit Mr. Morris’s plantation 
some day?” 

“Yes it would, Son,” answered 
Mother, “and perhaps we shall. But 
right now you two help me set the 
table. Dinner is ready and it is al- 
most time for Daddy to come home.” 

So, for a time, rubber was forgot- 
ten as Mother and the children pre- 
pared to serve and eat their evening 
meal. 


EDUCATION 


HuNTER COLLEGE 


OF THE City oF New YorK 


On the recommendation of the 
National Committee on Study Grants, 
Dr. Marguerite Cartwright of the 
Hunter College Faculty has received 
a one-year study award from the 
Fund for Adult Education to begin 
in February 1954. She is to make 
a study of the human relations pro- 
grams in Chicago, Detroit, Los 
Angeles and New York, concentrat- 
ing on problems of minority groups, 
the object being to improve teaching 
methodology and material. The 
grants are made for the sole purpose 
of giving recipients an opportunity 
for training to further their educa- 
tional development. The Fund for 
Adult Education is an independent 
organization established by the Ford 
Foundation. . 





CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


Central State College, Wilberforce, 
Ohio, announces its 1953-54 Artist 
and Lecture Series arranged by the 
Music Department. The programs, 
held in Galloway Auditorium from 
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October 1953 to March 1954, in- 
clude: 

Todd Duncan, Baritone, 
star of Porgy and Bess. 

Dr. Marguerite Cartwright, 
Lecturer, teacher at Hunter College, 
New York. 

Ray Lev, Pianist, noted concert 
artist. 

Dr. S. E. Gerard Priestly, British 
historian and author. 

Charlotte Wesley, Soprano, well 
known concert artist. 

Emil Muir, Painter, and William 
Muir, Sculptor. 


former 





U. of KENTUCKY 


Albert N. D. Brooks, Editor 

THE NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
1538 Ninth Street, Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Brooks: 

I am very happy to call your 
attention to the fact that beginning 
with 1953 the University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference has 
been open to Negroes, both for at- 
tendance and for participation in 
the program. 

We should appreciate your using 
whatever part of the enclosed 
publicity release you think suitable 
for your journal. Also in some way, 
please call attention to the fact that 
the Conference is open to Negroes. 

We should be pleased for you to 
suggest to us suitable Negro scholars 
and teachers for the program, not 
only for the Seventh Conference but 
also for later Conferences. The three 
additional’ enclosures (including the 
1953 program) will give you further 
information about the Conference. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jonah W. D. Skiles 


Director of the Conference. 


To the Editor: 

Inasmuch as your journal covers 
territory from which participants in 
the University of Kentucky Foreign 
Language Conference have come, 
please carry this news item (or what- 
ever part you deem appropriate). 


Appreciating your cooperation, | 

am 

Sincerely yours, 

Jonah W. D. Skiles 

Director of the Conference. 
Educational News Item: 

The Seventh University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference 
will be held April 22-24, 1954; Pro- 
fessor Jonah W. D. Skiles (Ancient 
Languages) is the Director, and 
Professor Hobart Ryland (Romance 
Languages) and Pau! K. Whittaker 
(Germanic Languages) are Associate 
Directors. 

In addition to the general sessions 
there will be sections for Classical 
Languages, French, German, Hebrew, 


Italian, Spanish, Latin American 
Literature. Slavonic Languages. 
Biblical and Patristic Languages, 


Comparative Literature, Linguistics, 
High School Teaching of Classical 
Languages, High School Teaching of 
Modern Languages, Teaching of 
Languages in the Elementary School, 
Folklore. and International Relations. 

The Sixth (1953) Conference drew 
an attendance of 610 persons from 
forty states and seven foreign coun- 
Thirty-four language areas, 
Arabic to Vietnamese, were 
represented by individuals from 264 
institutions. Lectures and papers to 
the number of 234 were offered in 
literary, humane. social, 
historical. and pedagogical phases of 
thirty-two language areas. 

Those wishing programs or wish- 
ing to offer papers for 1954 or in 
the future should write to Professor 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, Director, Foreign 


Language Conference. 


tries. 
from 


linguistic. 


Seventh 
University of Kentucky 
Foreign Language Conference 
Information for Those on the 
Program 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 


Time—Place 
April 22-24. 1954 (papers, April 
93 and 24). University of Kentucky. 
Theme 


“The Seven Ages of Man in 


Language Education.” 
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Subjects of Papers 


Papers may be of either pedagogi- 
cal or academic nature and need not 
necessarily be related to the theme 
although it is hoped that a significant 
number will. Highly technical sub- 
jects should be avoided. 


Sections 
Classical Languages, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Biblical and Patristic, 
Hebrew, Italian, Slavonic, Compara- 
Literature, Linguistics, Folk- 
lore, High School Teaching of Classi- 
cal Languages, High School Teach- 


tive 


ing of Modern Languages, and 
Teaching of Languages in the 
Elementary School. The Directors 


will place the papers. 


Suggested Subjects 
Please offer several subjects so 
that for an 
integrated program. No papers will 
be read in absentia. 


choice may be made 


Length of Papers 
All papers are limited to twenty 
but ten-and fifteen-minute 
papers are desirable. Please state the 
amount of time you desire. 


minutes, 


Extracts 
Please send to the Director, not 
later than April 1, sentence extracts 
suitable for publicity, from your 
These extracts should be the 
Abstracts 


paper. 
most 
are not usable. 


striking sentences. 


Expenses 
Those participating in the Confer- 
ence bear their own expenses. 


Hotel Reservations 

We urge you to make reservations 
immediately at the Phoenix Hotel, 
the Lafayette Hotel, the Springs 
Motel (U.S. 68, Lexington, for motor- 
ists only), or the Town Motel (4 
blocks from meetings) for both 
April 22 and 23 and then cancel one 
date if you find later that you will not 
be here both nights. Cancellations 
are easilv effected. but late reserva- 
tions will be difficult. When writing 
for hotel reservations, please mention 
the Conference. 


Replies 
The task of preparing the program 
is so great that we need your utmost 
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cooperation in letting us know as 
soon as possible whether you can 
come or not. If you cannot give us 
a definite answer now, please let us 
know immediately when we may ex- 
pect a definite answer. Please do 
not accept unless you are reasonably 
sure you can be present. 


Directors 


Jonah W. D. Skiles, Department of 
Ancient Languages, Director Hobart 
Ryland, Department of Modern 
Foreign Languages, Associate Di- 
rector Paul K. Whitaker, Department 
of Modern Foreign Languages, As- 
sociate Director. 


MILITARY BASES 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. 
Wilson made the following statement 
in response to inquiries: 

“There is absolutely no truth to 
stories attributed to authoritative 
sources that the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare has 
opposed integrated schools on mili- 
tary bases. Quite to the contrary, 
Mrs. Hobby and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare have 
actively assisted the Defense Depart- 
ment in working out a program to 
end segregation in schools on mili- 
tary establishments at the earliest 
possible moment in line with Presi- 
dent’s Eisenhower’s statement issued 
last Spring. 

“There has never been any differ- 
ence of opinion between the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hobby or myself regard- 
ing what should be done nor any 
dragging of feet by any of us in re- 
gard to the matter. 

“Since the schools are located on 
military property, the basic responsi- 
bility for making the determination 
as to when the abolition of segrega- 
tion should occur is that of the De- 
partment of Defense. 

“Both the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare and the De- 
fense Department are working active- 
ly on the solution of this problem 
and we have mutually set September 
1, 1955, as the time for its complete 





solution. We hope all interested 
parties and all local communities will 
cooperate.” 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


Washington 
January 12, 1954 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE 
SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 


SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


SECRETARY OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


SUBJECT: Schools on Military In- 
stallations for Dependents of 
Military and Civilian Personnel. 

It is desired that appropriate steps 
be taken to assure that the operation 
of all school facilities located on 
military installations shall be con- 
ducted without segregation on the 
basis of race or color. Effective as 
of the date of this memorandum, no 
new school shall be opened for 
operation on a segregated basis, and 
schools presently so conducted shall 
cease operating on a segregated basis, 
as soon as practicable, and under no 
circumstances later than September 
1, 1955. 

In the accomplishment of this 
policy, the following action will be 
taken: 

(a) For each military location on 
which a school is now operating on 
a segregated basis, it will be deter- 
mined whether the local educational 
agency will be able, under State Law, 
to operate the existing school in 
accordance with the provisions of 
this policy. If the local educational 
agency will not be able to do so, 
appropriate proposals should be pre- 
pared under provisions of Public 
Law 874, 81st Congress, as amended, 
to the United States Commissioner 
of Education for providing non- 
segregated free public education in 
such school facilities. If the local 
educational agency will conduct the 
school, immediate steps will be taken 
to comply with this policy, and 

(b) For military locations on 
which new schools are being con- 
structed, but the schools are as yet 
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not operating, immediate steps shall 
be taken to make certain the permit 
for the operation of the school con- 
tains a non-segregation clause. 


/s/C. E. Wilson. 


SPORTS 


EXPERTS BELIEVE 
GLOBETROTTERS BEST 


Many basketball experts consider 
the fabulous Harlem Globetrotters the 
greatest court team ever, according 
to the current issue of SPORT Maga- 
zine which presents the history of 
this great aggregation. 

The article quotes veteran coach 
Clair Bee of the National Basketball 
League as stating that there never 
was a team to match the Globetrotters 
finesse and ball handling. 

“I'd like to see those boys catch 
their breath for about three days 
and really plan for a tough game,” 
Bee told SPORT. “It would make 
every coach in the business cut his 
throat in frustration.” 

Famed sports editor Jimmy Powers 
stated “Aside from their trademark, 
clowning, this is the most skilled 
group of basketbail players ever to 
go on the court.” Arch Ward, sports 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, has 
been saying the same thing for years, 
the magazine points out. 

Some stated that the Trotters 
would beat the Original Celtics and 
and ex-Celtic is quoted “The game 
was entircly different then, of course, 
but you’d have to give the nod to 
the Trotters for their speed and fancy 
stuff. We had two basic plays—the 
give-and-go and the pivot. The 
Trotters can feint you out of the 
building a dozen different ways.” 

Abe Saperstein, the equally fabu- 
lous director of the Trotters, told 
SPORT the group grosses more than 
two million dollars a year and ex- 
pets 1953-54, its 27th consecutive 
season, to be its greatest. He believes 
Negroes are going to be an even 
bigger factor in sports in the future. 

“Sports is the Negro’s big chance 
to get financial security,” said Saper- 
stein. “He'll work his head off to 
make the grade,” 
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Carter Woedson Clubs 


“Fifty Dollars or More for the Association in Ten Months” 


All persons who are acquainted with the 
progress of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History know that each year in 
the past an appeal was made for twenty 
thousand dollars in contributions. The Asso- 
ciation’s program of research and the distribu- 
tion of free educational materials must be 
financed by funds in addition to receipts from 
subscriptions to periodicals and the sale of 
books. In other words, some of the Associa- 
tion’s most effective services must depend al- 
most entirely upon contributions. 


The results of financial appeals in past years 
have been discouraging, and for that reason 
many services of the Association frequently 
have been curtailed. The Association has ask- 
ed for the necessary twenty thousand dollars 
and has limited its operations to the portion 
of that amount which it actually received each 
year. 


The idea of Carter Woodson Clubs is related 
to raising the funds that are necessary to carry 
on Carter Woodson’s work. Through these 
clubs, it is hoped to raise the required amount 
by asking many individuals for small contribu- 
tions. It is thought that by asking for amounts 
that well-wishers of the Association can afford 
to give, the success of the fund-raising drive 
will be assured. 


IN each Church, School, or other organiza- 
tion, there should be a Carter Woodson Club. 
All that is needed is an inspired Club Leader and 
a few people interested in the racial progress 
of Negroes. To become a Carter Woodson 
Club a group of ten people agrees to con- 
tribute 50 cents a month per member for 
ten months to the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History. If the group consists 
of twenty or more persons, it may become a 
Carter Woodson Club by agreeing to contribute 
25 cents a month per member for ten months to 
the Association. 


The Club Leader organizes the group and 
makes the Club Roster in duplicate, sending 
one copy to the Association’s office at 1538 
Ninth Street, Northwest, Washingon, D.C. The 


Club Leader keeps the Duplicate Roster, on 
which is kept a record of the contributions of 
Club Members. Each month the Club Leader 
will send the Club’s monthly contribution to the 
Association’s office. When money has been re- 
ceived for ten monthly payments, the Associa- 
tion will mail each member his Carter Woodson 
Club membership card. 


The Association will keep a record of all con- 
tributions on the Carter Woodson Club rosters 
in the Washington office. For the benefit of 
the Clubs, each Club Leader will receive the 
Journal of Negro History, the Negro History 
Bulletin, and other publications and notices 
sent out by the Association. 


Just think of the possibilities! Four hundred 
persons in this country—who can get nine 
others to contribute fifty cents a month for ten 
months, or can get nineteen others to contribute 
25 cents a month for ten months—those four 
hundred persons can assure the continuation 
and success of the work to which Carter G. 
Woodson devoted his life. 


Carter Woodson Club Leaders are the 
crusaders in the fiéld of education who will help 
shape popular beliefs concerning the basic 
equality of the races of mankind. They will 
make possible the financing of the research 
that will explain racial differences in terms of 
the environmental influences that cause them. 
They will help destroy prejudice and segrega- 
tion by making possible the repudiation of the 
false beliefs that are responsible for attitudes 
of intolerance. 


We Pray To God for Four Hundred Stout 
Hearted Leaders of Carter Woodson Clubs! 


Will You be a Carter Woodson Club Leader? 


If so, write: — 


CARTER WOODSON CLUB DIRECTOR 
1538 NintH Street, NorTHWEST 


WASHINGTON I, D. C. 





